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Learning to Learn from Text 
I 

Learning to Learn from Text: 
A Framework for Improving Classroom Practice 

We believe that If teachers understand the nature of reading, compre- 
hension and learning from text, they will have the basis for evaluating 
and improving learning environments. In this regard, we find many 
advances in the psychology and pedagogy of reading comprehension that 
provide exciting possibilities for changing our approaches to helping 
students learn how to learn from text. For example, in terms of texts, 

we present evidence that suggests that less reliance should be placed 

\ 

upon traditional readability procedures involved in text selection and 
use, and that more credence should be given to teachers' impressionistic 
examinations of the extent to which a text fits with and might be used 
by selected students* 

With respect to readers, teachers should recognize that a reader 
has a right to an Interpretation and that reading comprehension is an 
interactive process involving more than a regurgitation of an author's 
explicit Ideas. Readers should be encouraged to actively engage their 
background knowledge prior to, during, and after reading. They should 
be gpven opportunities to appreciate and evaluate the adequacy of their 
own perspective and other Interpretations, to monitor their own progress 
through a text, and to discriminate new learnings from old knowledge. 

Curriculum objectives might address: the importance, nature, and 
Influence of a reader's background knowledge; the need for a variable 
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balance between reader-based and text-based processing; and the importance 
of selected monitoring strategies as well as transfer ski I Is. Widely 
practiced notions that compartmentalize comprehension into simple 
question types on a continuum froiTi literal to inferred to evaluative 
should b^ rethought. Teaching prescriptions for how to process a text 
that disregard the eve'xhang i ng interplay of text, purpose, and reade*" 
should be discarded* In their stead, we advocate the adoption of 
teaching procedures that encourage students to monitor their own 
processing strategies — how they allocate attention to text versus 
prior knowledge, how they can tell what and that they know, and how 
to apply fixup strategies when comprehension is difficult. 

In this paper, we will amplify each of the preceding notions about 
reading comprehension and classroom practice. First, we present some 
basic notions about reading comprehension. Thereupon, we discuss the 
implications of these notions for teaching. One should note that the 
suggestions for teaching are not intended to be exhaustive, exemplary, 
or very specific; Jnstead, they are intended to provide teachers with 
guidelines and cursory examples of ways in which they might proceed 
to develop their own teaching procedures. We hope that the suggestions 
will be sufficiently explicit to guide adaptation and development. 

Some Basic Notions about Reading Comprehension and Learning 
Consider for a moment what is involved in comprehending the 
fol lowing passage: 
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The Dust Bowl 

During World War I, prices had tempted farmers to grow wheat 
and cotton In the former grazing lands of the Plains region. 
Plows and harrows broke up the deep, tough sod that had 
previously prevented erosion and conserved moisture In this 
semi-arid region. When the years 1933-1935 proved unusually 
dry, there was danger that the region would become a desert. 
Terrible dust storms carried away topsoi 1 In such quantities 
that even on the Atlantic seaboard the sun was obscured by a 
yellow haze. The water table of parts of the Plains region 
sank so low that we! Is ran dry. Between 193A and 1939 an 
estimated 350,000 farmers emigrated from the "dust bowl.'* 
To take care of Immediate distress. Congress provided funds 
so that dust bowl farmers could get new seed and livestock. 
On a long-term basis, the Department of Agriculture dealt 
with the dust bowl by helping farmers to plant I90 million 
trees In shelter beds, which cut wind velocity and retained 
moisture. Farmers were also encouraged to restore the Plains 
to what they had been in the days of the cattle kingdom and 
earlier— a grazing region. (Bragdon S McCutchen, I978, p. 623) 

Readers familiar with farming and the Plains area of the United 

States will likely recognize how the drought, forces of supply and demand, 

and soil changes Interacted to contribute to the deteriorating conditions 

of the Dust Bowl era. They might be able to visualize the changing 

conditions of the topography and sense the frustration and anguish 

experienced by the farmers. Readers unfamiliar with farming but 

possessing first-hand experience with economic hardship might focus 

on the personal hardships and family upheaval associated with periods 
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of depression. Readers who have experienced both farm life and economic 
hardship might even be able to go beyond visualizing the drought 
conditions to experiencing "a dryness of mouth*' and 'Mump in their 
throats'' as their interpretation of text triggers recall of specific 
experiences from the past. 

The point of the example is that comprehension never occurs in a 
vacuum; it cannot proceed independently of a tv^ader's fund of related 
experiences of background knowledge (or schemata^-si ngular, schema- - 
to use the recently rediscovered terminology of cognitive scientists). 
Comprehension is doomed to be at least somewhat idiosyncratic or at 
least conditioned by individual or group differences in background knowl- 
edge. And, in fact, there have been literally dozens of experimental 
demonstrations of the role that differences in background knowledge 
play in determining how students understand and retrieve information 
encountered in texts. Whereas this point may seem to belabor the 
obvious, current teaching and assessment procedures, with their emphasis 
on correct answers and preferred interpretations, seem to operate on 
the assumption that comprehension occurs independent of individual 
differences in background knowledge (a point to which we will return 
later in more detail). 

How Does Comprehension Proceed? 

If comprehension is not simply a matter of mapping the author's 
message into a reader's memory, how then does it occur? Let us begin 
with an example, taken from Collins, Brown, and Larkin (I977)'- 
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Window Text 

He plunked down $5-00 at the window. She tried to give him 
$2.50, but he refused to take it. So when they got Inside, 
she bought him a large bag of popcorn. (p. 3) 

With the Initial statement, "He plunked down $5.00 at the window," the 
readers begin a search to build a model of the^meaning of the text. One 
reader may Invoke a racetrack scenario as a model; a second, a bank; 
a third, a movie theater. Each of these scenarios or models may be 
thought of as different schemata that different readers would Invoke 
because of different levels of experience they have had with such 
scenarios In the past. Once invoked, each schema provides a framework 
for continuing the search to build a model for what the text means. 
For example, the racetrack schema creates expectations that bets, odds, 
horses, and jockeys will be mentioned soon, whereas the movie theater 
schema creates expectations for film title, certain types of food, like 
popcorn, and a stage with a screen. 

Cognitive scientists like Dav'd Rumelhart (1977; 1980) say that 
schemata have certain slots that must be filled and that comprehension 
consists of recognizing specific Items In a text that fill those slots. 
For example, "He" In the first sentence Is a candidate for the "bettor" 
slot In a racetrack schema, the "depositor" slot in a bank schema, or 
the "movie-goer" slot In the movie theater scenario. As depicted In 
Figure 1, they may have constructed an Initial model of the text Involving, 
for example, a bank window, with some bound slots (concepts enclosed by 
boxes) and some slots awaiting binding (concepts enclosed by circles). 
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What 
[happened] <- 
.before. 



Antecedent 




The man wanted 
to save 



S 



**He plunked down 
$5,00 at the window," 




Consequence 



The teller 
took $5 



Bank Window 



Figure 1. An initial stage In the construction of a model or scenario for the 
••Window Text.'* 
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As readers proceed, they progressively refine their models: **She** Is 
usually defined as the recipient of the money; *'$2.50** Is usually 
Identified as change. Then with the statement, **So when they got 
Inside . . . popcorn,** readers usually recognize a conflict. They 
realize their models no longer match the text and are implausible, 
disconnected, and Incomplete. To restructure their model, they might 
question previous Interpretations (for example, that the female was a 
bank clerk or a bet taker) and shift to a different schema— from a 
bank or racetrack to a theater. Eventually It is likely that a model 
will evolve for readers that involves the purchase of two tickets and 
an attempt by a date to share the expenses. At this point, readers 
will sense that they have accounted for the text and that their 
Interpretations are plausible, connected, and complete— that Is, their 
interpretations make sense, are coherent, and account for th'* text as 
well as their purposes for reading. 

These same notions of reading comprehension can be applied to the 
passage "The Dust BowK'* With the Initial statement, **Durlng World 
War I, prices had tempted farmers to grow wheat and cotton In the former 
grazing lands of the Plains region,** readers will likely activate their 
knowledge of farming and constrain these Ideas in terms of the time 
period (World War I) and the type of farming to which the author alluded 

(wheat and cotton). As readers proceed, they are expected to relate 

/ 

these changes In farmlng--now focused on wheat and cotton — to plowing 
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and the effects of plowing upon the conservation of moisture and potential 
for soil erosion. Across the next several sentences, "When the years . • . 
terrible dust storms . . • well run dry," readers need to activate 
other background knowledge, maintain their focus, and progressively refine 
a model for the text. Assuming a singular purpose and adequate back* 
ground knowledge, it is likely that readers will eventually develop a 
model for the text that involves an appreciation of the events causing 
the Dust Bowl crisis and what Congress did to alleviate the problem. 
Readers will then either tacitly or consciously consider the adequacy 
of their interpretation — in particular, the extent to which: (a) their 
purposes for reading the text have been met and accounted for in relation 
to the text; and sometimes (b) the relevance or transfer value of their 
acquired understanding. 

A key point of schema tneory, then, is that reading comprehension 
is akin to the progressive refinement of a scenario or model that a 
reader develops for a text. That is, reading comprehension proceeds 
and inferencing occurs via the refinement of the reader's model. As 
Collins, Brown, and Larkin (1977) described the refinement of the 
reader' s model : 

The initial model is a partial model, constructed from schemas 
triggered by the beginning elements of the text. The models 
are progressively refined by trying to fill the unspecified 
slots In each model as it is constructed . . . and the search 
for relevant information is constrained more and more. (pp. ^-5) 
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Within this framework, reader's schemata drive text processing toward 
the refinement of a model or scenario that "matches" the text against 
the reader's world and that is complete, interconnected, and plausible. 
That is, the reader's schemata will be involved In construction of a 
scenario to account for the elements and relationships within the text 
and the world as the reader sees it. If the reader's model seems 
tenable, then those schemata that comprise the model will be involved 
in the further text processing. If the reader's model seems untenable, 
then schemata will drive the reexamination, reconstruction, or re- 
st rue turf qf^oTTTements In the text to build a new model. 

To summarize, the following statements can be made about reading 
comprehension: (a) A reader's background knowledge, including purposes, 
has an overriding influence upon the reader's development of meaning, 
and (b) reading comprehension Involves the activation, focusing, main- 
taining, and refining of ideas toward developing interpretations (models) 
that are plausible, interconnected, and cotTiplete. In addition, there 
»s a sense in which the reader's comprehension Involves two other 
facets: the reader's knowing (either tacitly or consciously) that 
his or her interpretations for a text are plausible, interconnected, and 
complete ("make sense"), and. Ideally, the reader's evaluation of the 
transfer value of any acquired understandings. 
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Pedagogical Impl i cat ions 

Recent examinations of instructional practices suggest that there 
is not much in the way of worthwhile practices for developing or 
improving comprehension in schools (Durkin, 1978-79; Tierney, LaZansky, S 
Schallert, 1981). Instead, there Is and has been a lot of comprehension 
testing and practice (students working by themselves on worksheets or 
answering questions) and a great deal of informal assessment (teachers 
quizzing students about text selections). In most lessons, students 
are given passages to read. During or after reading the passages, 
teacher's ask questions (either orally or via a worksheet). Discussion of 
responses. If it takes place at all, focuses on finding a right answer. 
In terms of skill acquisition, a high premium has been placed upon 
separate objectives unrelated to any comp. ehensi ve model of reading 
comprehension or learning and clustered around curriculum objectives 
or arbi t rari ly defined skill categories (e.g., literal, inferential, 
and evaluative coniprenens ion) that give little atte,>tion to the 
role of a reader's background knowledge and the Importance of 
improving a reader's abilities to learn how to learn J Reading 
comprehension Is an area of the curriculum for which there has 
been little In the way of progress. Moreover, the changes that 
have occurred have not been tied to a careful analysis of the nature 
of reading comprehension and learning. We suggest that J_f teachers 
understand the nature of reading comprehension and learning, then they 
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have the basis for determining what mignt facilitate and what might impede 
the development of comprehension and learning. We believe that a 
schema- theoretic perspective offers such a basis.. Accord innN, we 
suggest the following guidelines for Implementing curriculum Imprc/e- 
ments. Our guidelines are tied to three traditional and Interrelated 
segments in typical lessons for reading selections: preparing for 
redding, guiding reader-text interaction, and facilitating postreading 
comprehension and learning. 

Prerequisite for Reading; Does the Reader Have Schemata Relevant for 
Understanding a Text ? 

Our first guideline addresses the empirically validated conclusion 
that a reader's prior knowledge has a pervasive influence upon under- 
standing. Specifically, it is concerned with whether a match or mis- 
match exiits between the purposes and prlo. knowledge of readers and 
the Intentions and expectations of authors. That Is, does the reader 
have the relevant '"schemata for a text? 

. Consider first the Issue of match between an author's Intentions 
and a reader's purposes . In our reviews cr textbook materials, we love 
encountered numerous examples where text intended for one purpose Is 
forced to fit other purposes. With little regard for the Integrity cf 
a selection, some publishers seem to presume that text well written for 
one purpose wl II be appropriate and well written for other purposes. For 
example, in a certain biology textbook, the publisher uses a text 
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desc ibing the changing color of leaves to try to explain the physical 
process of these changes. The questions that are asked following the 
selection assume that the readers have been given many mof* details 
than the text provides; further, they totally disregard 4he descriptLvir^ 
aesthetic functions that the text appears to serve. In the elementary 
classroom, simple narratives usually intended to be read for enjoyment 
are often sabotaged by an excessive use of poorly fitting questions 
(e.g., detail questions dealing with trivial information) under the 
guise of skill objectives. 

What can teachers do? Prior to using text for pedagogical purposes, 
they can and should consider the functions that texts are intended to 
serve against the purposes for which a teacher intends and students 
will likely initiate. For example, text might be examined by first 
isolating the essential understandings that students are expected to 
derive from a text and then examining the extent and nature of support 
(usually in the form of concrete examples and analogies that can bind 
new learnings to old) for these " ijndings provided within the text. 
If the reader's purposes are quite unlike those intended by th^ author, 
and if the text cannot be augmented even with teacher support (i.e., 
the teacher provides the analogies and examples), then it should not 
be read to elicit those assumed understandings. Compare the obvious 
differences between the understandings that readers might be expected 
to glean from Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of Courage (19^6), which 
uses the U.S. Civil War as background, and from a chapter on the Civil 
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War In a history textbook. In the former, It is the themes of death, 
fear, and cowardice evoked by the experiences of a young man participating 
In war that are llkri/ to capture the reader. In the latter, it Is the 
facts ar\J concepts that describe and define the Civil War that will be 
paramount. For Crane's treatment, it might be reasonable to expect a 
reader to glean an appreciation of the mood of the experience of war; 
for the textbook chapter, it might be reasonable to expect the reader 
ts^ develop an appreciation of the causes, progress, and consequences of 
the Civil War. Even with a great deal of teacher support (Including 
additional information, clarification, and other material), neither 
text could serve the purposes for which the other text seems Intended. 

Consider second the issues of mismatch between an author's 
expectations regarding audience and a reader's prior background of 
experience. There are many times when a text written for an audience 
with certain background knowledge is given to an audience with different 
or limited knowledge of this same topic. For example, note the diffi- 
culties an American re^ader will Incur when trying to understand the 
following passage, even if it were revised to a lower readability level • 

Today's Cricket 

The batsmen were merciless against the bowlers. The bowlers 
placed their men in slips and covers. But to no avail. The 
batsmen hit one four after another along with an occasional 
six. Not once did a ball look like it would hit their stumps 
or be caught. 
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Revised Ver« ion 

The men were at bat against the bowlers. They did not shov. 
any pity. The bowlers placed their men in slips. They placed 
their men in covers. It did not help. The batsmen hit a lot 
of fours. They hit some sixes. No ball hit the stumps. No 
bal 1 was caught. 

Or consider the following segment taken from a biology text (Gallant, 
1975): 

The Garbage Collectors of the Sea 

The garbage collectors of the sea are the decomposers. Day 
and night, ocean plants and animals t^at die, and the body wastes 
of living animals, slowly drift down to the sea floor. There 
Is a steady rain of such material that builds up on the sea 
bottom. This is especially true on the continental shelves, 
where life is rich. It is less true in the desert regions of 
the deep ocean. 

As on the land, different kinds of bacteria also live in 
the sea. They attack the remains of dead plant and animal tissue 
and break it down into nutrients. These nutrients are then taken 
up by plant and animal plankton alike. Among such nutrients are 

nitrate, phosphate, manganese, silica, and calcium. . . . 

? 

It does not take too much effort to Identify the readers for whom these 
texts, even If adapted for readabilltv, bright be Inappropriate or in- 
comprehensible The first passage Is written for an audience knowl- 
edgeable about cricket; the second passage Is Intended for an American 
high school student with an understanding of decomposition, continental 
shelves, body wastes, and bacteria. We would predict that readers . 
without these understandings will have a great deal of difficulty reading 
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the text and will. Hl^ely develop incomplete or inappropriate Interpreta- 
tions for the text. 

How can teachers assess whether a mismatch is likely to occur? It 
Is our argument that traditional readabiHty procedures (the use of 
formulas based upon word difficulty, word length, and sentence length, 
the use of the cloze procedure requiring the replacement of deleted 
words) will not suffice. Instead teachers should judge the adequacy of 
text for themselves. They should pursue an impressionistic evaluation 
of the demands of the text together with an assessment of readers' prior 
knowledge. For purposes of Illustration, an analysis of the "Garbage 
Collectr-^ of the Sea'* could Involve an examination of the support 
given the concept of decomposition and an Informal assessment of what 
students know. For example, day and night and steady rain provide 
ample support for the notion that decomposition is a never-ending 
process; considered as vague might be the locatlonal reference to 
continental shelf— a term likely to be unfamiliar to most readers — 
and those aspects of the text specifying what decomposers are. To 
verify the possibility of a mismatch, teachers might Informally 
assess the students' background knowledge by discussing with students 
what they know about these key conce^^ts prior to reading. 

If mismatches are Inevitable, teachers have the following choices: 
dismiss th>» passage as Inadequate, or provide the student-, with the 
background experiences appropriate to the text. In terms of the latter, 
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teachers might provide adjuncts or supplenenta 1 experiences prior to 
having students read the text. For example, teachers might support the 
use of textbooks with other reading mate id, media, activities, and 
experiences to supplement what students already know. As Rumelhart and 
Ortony (1977) have emphasized, "In all cases existing knowledge is 
utilized and required for the acquisition of new knowledge" (p. 117)> 
or as Pearson and Spiro (1381) suggest: "Instead of asking the 
questicr: 'what does the student not know that I have to help him or her 
learn?', educators should be asking 'what is it that the student does 
know that I can use as an anchor point— :a bridge — to help develop the 

concepts that he or ;he needs?" (p. 80). This implies that in those situations 

* 

for which the •'•ader lacks the background knowledge, teachers need to 
build bridges from what they already know or provide experienc?.s or 
analogies (for example^ a discussion of baseball as a means of under- 
standing cricket) by which the reader can build such bridges for them- 
selves. 

Apart from specific action, teachers might offer a general program 
of schema development. Such a program might include field trips as 
well as films in conjunction with topics being read or discussed. It 
might involve students in activities that encourage their pursuit of 
or Immersion in a topic through a variety of resources, for example, 
library materials and discussions with knowledgeable persons. 
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Guiding Reader-Text Interactions: Do Readers Engage Thetr Schemata ? 

Our second guideline moves our discussion of pedagogy from pre- 
requisites for dealing with text to the issue of student engagement 
with text. In particular, our second guideline assumes that readers 
already have adequate prior knowledge for dealing with text and asl<s 
whether they engage it. Mciny theorists and practitione s advocate 
strategies that are derived either directly or indirectly from these 
notions. For example, most basal reading lessons and several reading 
educators advise teachers to begin with either selected questions or 
a discussion of a story topic designed to activate background knowledge 
prior to reading. During reading, they often insert questions as a 
mears of guiding or shaping a reader's understanding. Stauffer*s (1969) 
Directed Reading-Thinking Activity (DR-TA) is one such procedure where 
setting purpcses together with guided reading are integral. As Stauffer 
has stated: 

. . . either the reader declares his own purposes or if he 
adopts the purposes of others, he makes certain how and why 
he is doing so. He also speculates about the nature and 
complexity of the answers he is seeking by using to the 
fullest his experience and knowledge relevant to the cir- 
cumstances. Then he reads to test his purposes and his 
assumptions. As a result, he may: one, find the answer he 
is seeking literally and completely stated; two, find only 
partial answers or implied answers and face the need to 
either restate his purposes in light of the new information 
gained or to suspend judgment until more reading has been 
done; three, need to declare completely new purposes. 
(Stauffer, I969, p. ^0) 
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There are numerous other strategies and practices ranging from advance 

organizers to study guides to prefatory statements to questioning 

strategies directed at these same ends. 

Jn general terms, schema engagement relates to: (a) the reader's 

initial contact with a text, (b) the reaaer's ability to relate his or 

her own background of experience to the information represented within 

the text, and (c) the reader's ability to focus and refine his or her 

understanding of the text material. In particular, the notion of schema 

engagement addresses the issues represented by the following questions: 

Was the reader's schema engaged prior to reading, during 
reading, and after reading? 

To what extent did learning occur? Was the reader's relevant 
background of experience focused and structured during reading? 

For teachers, schema engagement can be a serious problem among some of 
their students. A teacher may assume correctly that students have 
appropriate schemata for reading a text, only to discover in a postreading 
discussion that they did not enga^ge those schemata while reading. Some- 
times this problem manifests itself as a general lack of interest for 
reading a text or as an unwillingness to consider a topic or purposes 
prior to reading. In this regard, sometimes a schema engagement 
problem may be passage-specific — that Is, it may arise for certain texts 
and not others. Sometimes schema engagement problems occur because 
readers fail to maintain schemata while reading. This may occur for a 
number of different reasons. First, readers may be predisposed to plod 
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laboriously through any and every text they read. For example, readers 
may be devoting all their attention and capacity to decoding, leaving 
no room for comprehension. Second, poorly written text may make schema 
maintenance difficult if not Impossible: for example, sudden shifts 
in topic, Inadequate transitions, or poorly developed ideas may make 
the reader's task unduly difficult. Third, readers may be inattentive 
or distracted by too many or ill-considered adjuncts; that is, some- 
times study questions and activities interrupt reading and cause a 
disruption of schema engagement. 

What can teachers do? First and foremost, teachers should remain 
alert to whether students are engaging their schemata prior to, during, 
and after reading. Typically, a few well-placed and open-ended 
questions will elicit a response from students that will 
suffice for such an assessment. If schema engagement problems are 
apparent, then teachers can adopt and adapt teaching procedures to 
meet the specific needs of readers. Since it is unlikely that a single 
procedure will be appropriate for all students in all situations and 
It is possible that teacher adjuncts may "do more harm than good," 
the following broad suggestions are presented only for purposes of 
exempl if teat Ion. 

Source of Problem Some Possible Solutions 

General reader Inertia Use highly motivational material 

lack of Interest and functional reading material 

that necessitates a student res- 
ponse (e.g., following directions 
to an experiment or treasure map). 

ERLC ^-^ 
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Source of Problem 



Passage-speci f ic 
problems 



Lack of focus and an 
inabitity to structure 
information 



Lack of focus due to 
laborious processing 
tendencies 



Some Possible Solutions 

Use adjuncts (inserted questions 
and study-guide-type activities) 
that relate what the student is 
reading to what they know and might 
do. 

Alert students to what readers do. 
Encourage the application of strategies 
across variant text situations (e.g., 
have students relate what they do in 
successful situations with what they 
do In unsuccessful situations). 

Have students develop **maps" or 
diagrammatic representations of the 
text. 

Provide adjuncts that encourage 
readers to focus and structure their 
Ideas. 

Encourage ftudents to use heuristics 
(who» what, when, where, why). 

Encourage notetaking and outlining. 

Use texts that require or encourage 
greater student response. 

Encourage multiple passes through a 
text (skimming for the gist, rereading 
more carefully to check the relation- 
ship between key points, etc.). 



Highlight "reading for meaning.'* 
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Source of Problem 

Text-based problems 
(discontinul ty , poorly 
developed ideas, etc.) 



Overdependency upon 
teacher support 



Some Possible Solutions 

Prepare adjuncts to circumvent the 
difficulties (e.g., include state- 
ments that clarify the ideas repre- 
sented within the text or encourage 
students to skip over them if they 
are irrelevant. 

Encourage students to be the critics 
of poorly written text (e.g., have 
students evaluate poorly developed 
text and discuss how an author or 
reader might address these problems). 

Avoid the use of any adjuncts that 
wl 1 1 displace the text. 

Use adjuncts sparingly and in con- 
junction with encouraging the reader 
to be self-initiating. 

Have students replace teacher 
adjuncts with their own probes. 

Discuss the purpose and role of any 
adjuncts. 



Guiding R eader-Text Interactions: Does the Reader Exhibit Flexible 
Processing across Different Texts Read for Different Purposes ? 

Our third guideline Is tied directly to our second guideline, but 
unlike our second It addresses the issue of monitoring reader-text 
Interactions. As suggested earlier, when readers interact with text, 
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they will and should acquire some information that was represented In the 
text and Integrate it with information from their background knowledge. 
Certainly^ there are situations for which It may be reasonable to 
expect a reader's understanding to remain close to the text; for example^ 
when following a set of directions; alternatively, there are other 
situations for which it may be appropriate to expect a more reader- 
based Interpretation. WItn this in mind, consider those situations 
when readers' interactive processing reflects a tendency to be either 
"too text-bcsed'* or *'too reader-based.** For example, consider the 
situation where a readcr*s interpretation Is too reader-based, pro- 
ducing understandings that are *'too loose" for the text and its Intended 
purpose. What might be the ramifications If a science student read the 
following text too loosely? 

The experiment that you are about to do deals with a property 
of light. For this exper Imen^ you* 1 1 need a penny, a cup, 
transparent tape, and a pitcher of water. 

To perform the experiment, tape the penny to the bottom 
of the cup. Move your head to a point just beyond where you 
can see the penny. 

Hold your head still, then slowly pour water into the cup. 
Be sure not to move your head. 

Stop pouring !,f the penny comes Into view. 

Here, to explain or perform the experiment adequately, the science 
student cannot take liberties lest he or she err In the performance 
of the experiment. Unfortunately, readers with tendencies toward 
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being too reader- based do not know that or wha^ they do not know. They 
presume they know the materia! better than they actually do or need to. 
Particularly when the text deals with a familiar topic, readers assume 
that they know what is written. As a result, they often fail to recog- 
nize what might be subtle btt important text signals. They fail to 
monitor their interactions with a text. In the context of many class- 
rooms, these students escape Identification, for they might be successful 
readers in most situations and, furthermore, can "bluff their way 
through" most teachers' questidns. 

What can a teacher do to help such students? First and foremost, 
teachers should alert students to the need to monitor their reading of 
texts differently for different texts. In text situations where a more 
text-based understanding Is required, teachers might: alert the students 
to the need to read the material carefully; provide adjuncts (Inserted 
questions or activities) that encourage students to monitor their 
developing interpretation; provide students with strategies suth as 
outlining and notetaking for carefully reading the text; encourage 
students to consciously consider their purposes, their level of under- 
standing, and ways to monitor that understanding; and have the students 
read the material In conjunction with carrying out some relevant 
activity (for example, an experiment In which successful performance 
Is contingent upon a careful reading). Such students can be encouraged 
to consider the text more carefully by gl\:ng them questions that have 
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two or three correct distractor choices, some of which con^3 from the text 
and some of which do not. Students then can be asked to discriminate 
between correct text-based and correct knowledge-based answers. 

Alternatively, consider the situation where a reader's understanding 
Is too **text-based*' for the text and purposes for reading. As Spiro 
(1977) has suggested, certain conditions of schooling may predispose a 
reader to ascribe to text an autonomy that sponsors the 
separation of textual information from related prior knowledge.. For 
example, a reader may minimize the interaction of his or her background 
of experience with a text to cope with the demands of answering a series 
of questions or the obvious demands of certain texts. Some may perceive 
the task of reading to be detached from self and tied to a text. In 
particular^ they may perceive the task of reading to be detached from 
their own experiences. For example, in oral reading situations, in 
completing clcze activities (especially cloze activities demanding an 
exact-word replacement), and In response to a teacher's demand for a 
"more literal" interpretation, we would expect that students may mis- 
construe what reading comprehension is. They may decide, erroneously, 
that reading means a word-perfect rendition of a text. 

What can teachers do In these situations? First, they should 
encourage readers to relate their background of experience to what 
they read and alert them to the Importance of their own Ideas, 
perspective, and purpose in any communication. Minimally, the reader 
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should be asked to discuss his or her knowledge, including a per^^pective 
about a topic In conjunction with a discussion of the uthor's perspective 
and wh^t the author c^ssumcd the reader knew and might learn. Otherwise, 
the facilitation might be accomplished either through adjunct questions, 
activities, or appropriate variations. For example, sets of questions 
might be developed that encourage the reader to engage his or her own 
background of experience prior to, during, and after reading. Questions 
might encourage the reader to discuss his or her perceptions of what 
might happen and, at points during reading, what has occurred and any 
Implications thereof. 

To Illustrate more specifically how this might proceed, here Is a 
technique we have found useful. Begin by asking students what they 
think of when they hear the word X (where X Is the topic that they are 
going to read about later). As they offer their associations, jot 
thim down into categories (a? yet unlabel led). For example, 
for tree the Implicit categories might Include parts of trees, kinds 
of tr«es, processes, products, and other tree-associated topics. Then 
go back and help the students to label the categories. Then ask them 
to read the chapter to learn more about X. After that, return to 
the set of categories related to X and ask students to add new terms 
that they have acquired from reading. What one •nds up with Is a vivid 
demonstration of the student's pre-existing schema, new learnings from 
the text, and the relationship between nev/ and olf Information. The 
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technique also maximizes the likelihood of schema engagement during 



Postredding Comprehension and Learning; Is the Reader's Understanding 
Adequate? Are New Learnings Transferable? 

Our fourth guideline moves us from guidance and monitoring of text 
interactions to addressing the adequacy of readers' understandings. 
Central to our discussion are two notions: first, the realization that 
what is considered accuracy of understanding should be regarded as 
relative; second, the issue of transfer of new learnings* 

Consider the notion that accuracy of a reader's understanding should 
be regarded as relative. The key point here is that what is considered 
an appropriate understanding is likely to vary from reader to reader 
and from context to context. That is, accuracy of understanding is 
relative and should be considered a function of individual reader and 
individual text characteristics, as well as a function of purposes for 
reading, ^n constructing an interpretation, a reader se'iCts, inserts, 
substitutes, deletes, and connects ideas in conjunction with what he 
or she perceives as ''making sense/' And what "makes sense" depends 
upon the text as well as the reader's purposes and background knowledge. 
There are two postulates laken from Tierney and Spiro (1979) 
that are relevant to this notion: 

1. A reader's selections, insertions, substitutions, omissions, 

and binding of ideas are not necessarily a sign of reader error. 



reading. 
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2. It should not be assumed that each text has a single 
interpretation. 

What implications does this notion hold for teachers? It would seem 
that teachers need to respect both authorship and readership. Indeed, 
accuracy of understanding Is misleading unless defined in terms of the 
author's intentions and the readers' purposes. This means that teachers 
must recognize the readers* right to interpret a text at the same time 
that they instill In students a responsibility to address the author's 
Intentions in writing the text. Integral to curriculum objectives that 
capitalize upon this perspective Is the Incluslo'i of goals similar to 
the following: The student Is able to make Judgments about his or her 
own understanding » the author's Intentions, task demands, and strategy 
utilization. This will Include objectives directed at having the student 
recognize alternative perspectives, the engagement of their own back- 
ground knowledge, the plausibility of alternative Interpretations, 
the viability of strategies for learning from various texts for 
alternative purposes, the nature of task demands (Including author's 
Intention and plan of organization), and nature and applications 
of new learnings. Integral to classroom practices, we suggest that 
teachers should assess the quality of a reader's Interpretation In 
accordance with the following: 

To what exttont was the reader's understanding adequate for the 
text and purposes for reading? 
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When a reader's understanding diverges from $ome consensual 
author's Intention, can the reader's interpretation be justified? 

Current practices, with their emphases upon correct answers and a single 

appropriate interpretation, violate these principles. In their stead, 

we suggest that teachers need to move away fr^ assessment procedures 

that sponsor a "single-correct-answer menfallty*' and generate devices 

that are open-ended and that allow for divergent responses. For example, 

after reading a selection, teachers might allow students to relate their 

own Interpretations prior to prodding them with an array of questions. 

To move students away from "the right answer'* orientation, students 

might be asl<ed to rate or ranl< the plausibility of each response to a 

multiple choice question. In follow-up discussions different students 

can compare the rationales behind their various rankings or ratings* 

The cr:\d test for student response quality should be "can It be 

justified?" rather than "is it right?" This criterion places the 

emphasis precisely where it should be placed: on the quality of students' 

reasoning abilities. Such a stance will also Increase the lilcelihood 

that important rather than trivial aspects of text will receive 

emphasis. 

Consider next the notion of transfer. The notion of transfer 
relates to whether a reader can apply what he or she has read or learned 
to other situations. At Issue In any teaching reading comprehension 
situation should be two key cons iderat ions r 
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Is the reader able to recognize new learnings and potential 
application? 

Is the reader able to apply skills acquired during instruction 
to other text situations without the support of such Instruction? 

These two questions ca.i be translated into simple tests of comprehension 
(a) Can readers use the new Icnowledge they have acquired? And (b) can 
readers, use the new strategies they have acquired when they encounter 
new texts on their own? 

Th« Issue of applying or using new knowledge places reading In a 
rea!-world context. The criterion assumes that students understand, 
remember, and evaluate new Information more readily when they know Its 
relevance to other experiences. That Is, students should be asked to 
consider "the point" of what they have read, whether that point be for 
enjoyment, Information gain, or to solve problems. 

The second Issue—applying learned strategl es--gets at the heart 
of Instruction. Presumably we teach so that students will become 
Independent learners, no longer needing our Intervention and support. 
Independence is the essence of transfer. Unfortunately, very few 
studies have addressed the transfer-of-strategy Issue. From those 
few studies that have been reported, we are Impressed that students 
rarely develop an ability to transfer or apply knowledqe, skills, or 
strategies spontaneously—that Is, when they are left to their own 
resources. Instead, they need to be guided toward transfer. This 
Includes being alerted to when and how to use what strategies. 
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By Implication if teachers are to help students develop independent 
reaw(ng and learning skills, they should not assume that it will just 
happen. Situations and activities need to be implemented whereirt 
students can try, discuss, and evaluate their strategy » skill, anrf 
knowledge utilization across a variety of reading situations. In this 
regard, teachers need to move beyond merely mentioning reading compre- 
hension skills and begin helping students learn how to learn. There 
appear to be some general guidelines emerging from recent research on 
teaching reading comprehension that are relevant to this goal. One 
rather consistent finding is that students rarely acquire transferable 



abilities without being provided^amplc opportunTtles to develop and 
practice those abilities in a variety of reJevjnt contexts. A key word 
here Is relevant . Relevanc-' pertains to the notion that students need 
to understand the purn^(se and function of reading strategies, compre- 
hension, or learning, as well as be given appropriate situations within 
which to explore their nature. If a reader is being asked to apply a 
strategy determining the main Idea, the reader should do so within a 
variety of situations for which It Is reasonable to find the main idea. 
Furthermore, readers appear to profit most from such learning experiences 
when they are given an explicit understanding of when, why, how, and 
what to do. 




Concluding Remarks 
It has been the purpose of this paper to draw upon recent develop- 
ments in the study of reading comprehension as a means of examining 
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issues or relevance to Improving reading comprehension and learning fron 
text. We have suggested that If teachers are to develop a reader's 
understanding, they should address the adequacy of their pedagogy 
against some basic notions about reading and learning. The notions 
that we have suggested are driven by a schema- theoretic perspective— a 
view that prompted the following questions as guidelines to instruct ^onaT 
decision making. 

• Does the reader have the relevant schemata for a text? 

• Was the reader's schema activated (purpose, background 
knowledge, attention, focus, interest) prior to, during, 
and after reading? Was the reader's relevant background 
of experience activated during reading? 

• Across reading materials for different purposes, did the 
reader exhibit flexible prpcesses In terms of activating, 
focusing, maintaining, and refining an interpretation? 
Was the reader aware of the strategies one could use to 
cope with different texts and purposes for reading? 

• To what extent was the reader's understanding adequate for 
the text and purposes for reading? When a reader's under- 
standing diverges from some consensual author's Intention, 
did the reader Justify his or her Idiosyncratic Interpreta- 
tion? Old the reader recognize his or her perspective and 
the perspective of others? 

• Was the reader aware of his or her level of understanding of 
a text read for different purposes? 

• Old the reader recognize new learnings and their potent- j1 
appl Icatlons? 
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Footnote 



Implicit within our discussion of the nature of conprehenslon has 
been the suggestion that inference and Interpretation are as essential 
to acquiring an understanding as they may be to extending understanding 
after reading- This idea suggests that the widely espoused notion of 
a continuum from literal to inferred to evaluative has questionable 
validity. Not only does it lack validity as a statement about reading 
comprehension, It may have questionable utility as a curriculum gulde- 
line. There are many ways to acquire an understanding and at times 
different permissible understandings, regardless of whether these 
understandings be literal. Inferential, or evaluative. Our point Is 
that unless a great deal of thought goes into operational izfng 
curriculum procedures based upon these categories, teachers may find 
that they are forcing a student to deal with the literal when it wculd 
be more appropriate to address the Inferred or evaluative. We believe 
that every act of reaJlng necessitates inferential and interpretive 
understandings. In fact, students may need to deal with the Inferential 
and evaluative prior to addressing the ''literal,'* 
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